INTRODUCTION

can be anything better than a polite synonym for in-
difference between one opinion and another.'

Mill's is itself, as these essays sufficiently evidence,
a very distinguished mind. To read them with close
attention is an educative experience. This is true as it
is not true, for example, of Biographia Literaria, that
academic classic which is habitually prescribed for
study as an initiating and enlightening document.
Mill's essays deserve to be called classical for their
intrinsic quality; they are models of method and
manner. Coleridge was a genius, but his writings can-
not be said to be products of a disciplined mind. Mill's
pre-eminently are, and they have an intellectual dis-
tinction that is at the same time a distinction of
character. And the rigorous training that issues in such
apparently easy mastery doesn't mean narrowness or
dryness. The desiccating rigours and narrownesses of
Mill's own education are, of course, notorious; he de-
cribes them himself in the Autobiography. But, as the
describing shows, he derived from them a kind of profit
that had not entered into the intention behind them,
so that when he defines Bentham's limitations his
phrases represent something more than the 'vague
generalities' of vaguely general recognition:

'Nobody's synthesis can be more complete than his
analysis. If in his survey of human nature and life he has
left any element out, then, wheresoever that element
exerts any influence, his conclusions will fail, more or
less, in their application.'

cHe had a phrase, expressive of the view he took of all
moral speculations to which his method had not been
applied, or (which he considered the same thing) not
founded on a recognition of utility as the moral standard;